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A LEGACY LEFT BY ALICE HAYS. 
(Continued from page 291 ) 


Now my going to meetings being known, both 
in my family and neighborhood, some wicked 
instruments did the devil raise up, to set my 
husband against me, whom I shall have occasion 
to speak of more hereafter in their proper 
places. My dear husband, that was so loving and 
tender to me all our days till now, grew very 
unkind, and his love all turned into hatred and 
contempt of me; which trial was very bard for 
me to bear, from one I so dearly loved, but so it 
seemed good to the Lord to suffer it, for to try 
me, whether I loved any thing better than him- 
self. Sometimes when I have been going to 
dress myself to go to meeting, my husband would 
take away my clothes from me; but that ] valued 
not, and I would go with such as I had, so that he 
soon left off that; and many other trials I met 
with from him, which I think not proper to men- 
tion here, but one very close trial he put me to, 
and that was this: he being pretty cool in his 
temper, very seriously spoke to me after this 
manner; Now I am come to aresolution in my 
own mind what to do, if you do not leave off go- 
ing to the Quakers; I will sell off all that I have 
and pay every one their own, and go and leave 
you. ‘This came close to my very life; and then 
also came the saying of Jesus into my mind, 
“He that loveth any thing better than me, is 
not worthy of me.” Then was I brought to the 
very proof, whether I loved Christ Jesus best, or 
my husband; for now one of the two must have 
the predominance in my heart, or the chief room 
there; now was the time come inde2d, for the 
full proof of my love to God, whether I could 
leave father and mother, brothers and sisters, yea, 
and a husband that I had léved best of all, for 
Christ’s sake. This wasa trial none can tell, but 
those that have come to witness the same, for 
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No. 20. 
those relations are very near; and without an 
invisible support, that reaches through these 
things to the soul, it cannot be upheld under 
such trials ; but where the heart is true to God, 
being sanctified and made clean by the washing 
of regeneration, such are enabled to deny them. 
selves, not of the unlawful things only, but of 
the dearest lawful things also, for Christ’s sake 
and the gospel. 

My husband, waiting what answer I would 
make to what he proposed to me as aforesaid, 
after some time of weighing the thing in my spirit, 
I answered with a true concern upon my heart, 
after this manner: Well husband, if it must be 
so, I cannot help it; giving him to understand, 
that I could not let go that interest [ had in 
God, through faith in his son, that was come to 
save me from my sins, by complying with him, 
to refrain going to worship God amongst his 
people, that God had so visibly and so full 
satisfied me he owned, and where I had felt an 
witnessed his presence. 

But everlasting praises be given to his name, 
when hopes were raised in me, that through faith 
in the son of God, my sins should be pardoned 
for his name’s sake, Oh! then I could not let go 
this interest in my Saviour, for the Love ofa 
husband, though nothing in this world was so 
dear to me as my husband. 

When now I came to the cross, and truly to 
take it up for Uhrist’s sake, then persecution of 
divers sorts I met with, but that of the tongue 
was the hardest for me to bear, and a large share 
I had of that, with cruel mockings; but thanks 
for ever be to that power that upheld me throagh 
all the gross abuses, false reports, undervalu- 
ings, and slightings, I lay under; the very re- 
membrance thereof bows my heart, and humbles 
my spirit, in a sense of the kindness of God to 
me in that day, that enabled me with patience 
to go through all the clamour of their tongues, 
till it pleased the Lord to remove out of the way 
many of my persecutors and slanderers; some 
of them I way have occasion to mention in its 
place, whose refuge of lies the Lord hath swept 
away. 

Non it being pretty much spread about, that 
I had turned Quaker, the priest of the parish, 
whose name was John Berrow, hearing of it, 
came to give me a visit, and amongst the rest of 
his discourse and reasonings with me, he was se 
hardy as to venture to tell me, that the Quakers 
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denied the Scriptures, and the Resurrection, and 
the man Christ Jesus, that died without the 
gates of Jerusalem; and that they only believed 
in a Christ that was in them. To which I an- 
swered, and said, No, they do not say so, or preach 
such doctrine. To which he replied, It may be 
not yet, till they have got you. Goody Smith, 
said he, you do not discern the hook, or the pill 
that is gilded, it is a dangerous doctrine they 
hold, and damnable heresy they are in. To 
which I only replied, If they deny Christ, I never 
will be a Quaker; and so he went his way. And 
after much labour and travel, both of body, and 
mind, and spirit, in searching the scriptures, and 
comparing their doctrine and principles there- 
with, I found him to be a false accuser of both 
their doctrine and principles. 

Some years after, I found a weighty concern 
upon my spirit, to go to his public place of wor- 
ship, and charge him with this falsehood, to clear 
the professors of the truth, and my own con- 
science, more of which I shall hereafter have 
occasion to mention, and shall now proceed to 
say something concerning those instruments 
afore-hinted of, that were the authors of much 
disturbance, to my dear husband, and exercise 
to me. 

The first was a cook-maid that lived with the 
justice, whose servant I formerly was myself, 
as before mentioned in the beginning of this 
treatise, who now was my landlord, my husband 
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come, the coach was provided to fetch her home ; 
death struck her, and she died and was brought 
home dead. 

My husband’s mother being very full of wrath 
and Gitterness towards me, I thought to have 
pacified her by entreaty, and by acquainting 
her a little with some part of my exercise, and 
that I did not go to the Quakers in a stubborn 
mind or self-will nor with any ill design of 
undoing my husband, as some reported. But 
when 1 began to speak to her, she flew into 
a bitter passion, grievously reflecting upon 
me, saying, I would undo her child, meaning 
my husband; but I could by no means gain 
her moderation ; nor would she hear what I 
had to say, but departed from me, expressin 
herself in much anger, after this manner: I wil 
never endure you any more, and went home, 
where she soon fell sick and died, and was buried 
in less than a week’s time. 

But the enemy soon stirred up another, which 
was her husband, my husband’s father-in-law, 
and he came one time full of prejudice against 
me, to our home, and brought a great book with 
him, and sat dowh; my husband soon came in, 
when they both set upon me, reflecting upon the 
Quakers; whereupon I attempted to go out of 
the door, but my husband prevented me, for he 
placed himself by the door on purpose to hinder 
my going out. 

In those daysI could not talk, or contend 


holding a farm of him; and another wicked in-| much for the truth; but blessed be God, I was 
strument was a servant-maid of my own, these | made willing to suffer for it in many ways; but 


two being both of a bad spirit, mattered not 
what lies they made and reported of me: But 
the Lord discovered their wickedness, and my 
innocency in his own time; worthy is he to be 
honoured and waited upon, saith my soul for- 
ever. And now came I to witness that scripture 
fulfilled upon me; “Report and we will report.” 
My maid, by her lies and stories, and deceitful 
carriage to the justice’s family, thought to have 
preferred herself there, knowing that it pleased 
the justice’s wife to hear stories concerning me, 
because of the dislike she had to the Quakers. 
But it was not six months after she went from 
me, before she was found to bea thief, and 
was ran out of the Parish, and I never saw her 
more. As for the cook-maid, she in a very short 
time, came to much poverty and want, and often 
after I relieved her. Two others were very sour 
to me, the one was the justice’s wife, and the 
other my husband’s mother, made go by the two 
first mentioned lasses ; whose stories and lies had 
so filled them with bitter unkiadness towards me, 
that they very much hurt my husband by setting 
him against me ; the justice’s wife especially, 
caused me to go through much exercise, but 
however it lasted not long, for in a few months 
after I was convinced, she went to London, where 
she stayed some time. 

Now, the time of her intended return being 


that which was hardest for me to bear, was from 
my husband, whom I loved as my own life; we 
had not been then married above two years, so 
that if God had not upheld me, I had fainted. 
The loving kindness of God, I would have to be 
had in everlasting remembrance by all mortals, 
but more especially by me, and all that ever be- 
longs to my line. 

Now, as I was saying, my husband not per- 
mitting me to go out as I intended, the great 
book was laid upon the table, and they said, if 
I lacked a book to read in, there was one for me 
to look in, and urged me to read it; whereupon 
I took it, and read a while to myself, but 1 soon 
shut it up, and would read no more. I saw it to 
be a piece of an adversary to truth, and stuffed 
with lies and enmity; and then took up the 
Bible in my hand, and the first place I cast my 
eye upon, was that passage in the Psalms, 
where it is said, “It is better to trust in the 
Lord, than to put confidence in man, yea, it is 
better to trust in the Lord, than to put confi- 
dence in princes.” Oh! the comfort that I felt 
in reading thereof; I am sure, it was more to me 
than any outward treasure, for I found my 
strength renewed, and patience given to bear all 
and suffer quietly. 

My father-in-law used many bitter expressions, 
saying, that if he were my husband, he would 
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never see me want; insinuating thereby that he 
would leave me; my husband being then pre- 
sent, and having himself before threatened me 
with the same thing. Then my husband’s father- 
in-law began to curse and to swear, for which I 
could not forbear reproving him, and that in the 
plain language, and that enraged him, that he 
was like a mad man, cursing, and saying, do not 
thee and thou me; and in a despising manner 
said a Quaker! away with it; if you had been 
anything else ; had you been a Baptist, and gone 
to hear them every day in the weck, it had not 
been so hard as this. A Quaker! away with it. 
And again, saying, if you will not turn, I will 
buy a chain, and chain you to that maple tree 
that stands in the green, adding, and there you 
shall be glad to turn for hunger. Abundance 
more might be mentioned, which I omit for bre- 
vity sake ; but my poor husband said not much 
at that time, only kept me within doors, to see 
and hear what his father-in-law could do with 
me: but blessed be the Lord, it did not move 
me; and let all be encouraged to trust in that 
ancient arm of power, that never failed in time 
of need, nor ever will, those that have a single 
eye to his glory; blessed be his name forever. 
Now, it was not long e’re the Lord brought 
them both to a sense of their error, for the next 
time they met, my father-in-law told my hus- 


band, that he was very sorry for what he had 
said and done to me, and that he would never do 
so more; neither indeed did he, but ever after 
was very loving and moderate to me; and such 
an impression it had upon him, as to make him 
very moderate and respectful to all Friends he 


conversed with. And after some small exercise, 
which is not worth mentioning, my husband’s | 
love returned again and he continued to his life’s 
end a loving and tender husband and an indul- | 
gent father to our children: and through the 
Lord’s goodness to him, he was convinced it was 
the Truth I suffered for. And I do believe he | 
died in the faith, and is at rest with his God ; | 
for which and all others his mercies, let all that is | 
within me give him the praise. And now being | 
made an experimental witness of the dealings of | 
the Lord with me, and having passed through 
several states and conditions, by, and through | 
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of the parish of Watford, was led by, and 
acted from, to my grief and sorrow to behold, 
insomuch that I felt a concern to seize upon my 
spirit, to go and reprove him publicly in his wor- 
ship house, for these false accusations following. 
That the Quakers denied the Scriptures and the 
Resurrection, and the man Christ Jesus, that 
died without the gates of Jerusalem, and that, 
(as he said) I must only believe in a Christ 
within me: And for his going about from house 
to house, to frighten and discourage, and per- 
suade well inclined people not to go to a Qua- 
ker’s meeting ; he finding the people declining 
from him; for at that time a good thing was 
stirring among them, and many were enquiring 
after the kingdom of Heaven. 

I say for these reasons I found a great concern 
on my spirit, that the way of the Lord, or his 
people, might not be misrepresented, or that the 
honest enquirer might not be turned out of the 
way. As this had rested long and weighty upon 
my spirit, I often cried to the Lord to enable me 
faithfully to discharge that weighty concern 
which I saw he required at my hand, of going to 
the public place of worship as aforesaid, and for 
the aforementioned service; and indeed, as the 
concern was weighty, so [ was not forward, lest 
I should be found to run before I was sent; 
therefore I waited patiently to be fully satis- 
fied in the matter, not only a day or a week, but 
many months; and then asthe concern grew 
heavier upon me, I gave up, begging the Lord to 
be with me, and to give me a full mission for so 
weighty a concern. It pleased the Lord to con- 
firm it to me several ways; yet notwithstand- 
ing, as poor Gideon of old did, presumed to prove 
and try the Lord once more: sol said in my 
heart to the Lord, oh Lord, if thou wilt be 
pleased to send thy servant Francis Stamper, to 
this town to-morrow, then I shall be confirmed. 
I had not as yet opened my mind, nor told any- 
body what I saw I had to do, and it pleased the 
Lord to grant my request. The morrow came, 
which was the 3lst of the eighth month, 1696, 
the meeting time came and friends going there 
and Francis not yet come; but I had faith to 
believe he would. 

As I was going to meeting with some friends, 


the assistance of God’s power, it pleased the Lord | I felt a stop in my mind, and I said to them, that 
to make me instrumental in his hand, to speak a| I would go back and tarry for Francis Stamper, 
word in season, both in public and private, to | whereat the friends smiled, because he was but 


others that were in exercise; and in my obedi- 
ence to the motion of the spirit of God, I found 
peace and strength and encouragement to perse- 
vere; and was made a wituess of the many wiles 
and stratagems of the enemy, something thereof 
I may weution in its place, both for a caution, 
and for the information of the young travellers 
that may have those steps to trace through what 
it pleased the Lord to lead me in. 

Bat I may first make a little observation upon 
the deceitful spirit that John Berrow, the priest 


lately come from a long journey. I did go back, 
and waited but a little time before he came, and 
soon after he went into a friend’s house. I very 
well remember his words, (said he) Oh! how hath 
my spirit been dragged hither: he added, I was 
late last night at London, but must go to South- 
gate. There he had a country house, and the 
watch was set when he came to London. His 
words I took good notice of, but I said nothin 

to him of my concern, till after meeting; an 

coming to a friend’s home, there it was that J 
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told him what I had to do, and I asked him if 
he would go with me: to which he answered, 
after a while weighing the thing in himself, | 
may go with thee. And in the afternoon we both 
went to the steeple-house, and sat down in the 
alley against the priest, and waited till he had 
done his sermon and prayer: then I stood up, 
and said to the priest, neighbour Berrow, I have 
a question to ask thee, and I do desire thee and 
this assembly to hear me ; but he would not, and 
hastened out, without hearing what I had to say. 
I seeing him go so hastily away, applied myself 
to the people, and said as followeth: John Ber- 
row came to me, and said that the Quakers would 
tell me that I must deny the man Christ Jesus, 
that died without the gates of Jerusalem, and 
that I mnst believe only ina Christ that was 
within me. And I bore this testimony to all 
present in that assembly, saying, we do own the 
scriptures; and do say and believe, that there is 
not another name given under heaven, whereby 
any can be saved, but the name of Jesus Christ, 
that died without the gates of Jerusalem, and 
was buried and rose again the third day, and now 
sitteth at the right hand of God, glorified with the 
same glory he had with the Father before the 
world began. Then I stopped, and Francis Stam- 
per stood up, and would have said something to 
the people, by way of advice, but one of the 
church wardens, so called, with some others came 
and compelled us both to go out; but I stepped 
upon one of the seats and acqainted the people, 
that we should have a meeting that evening at 
our meeting house, where all that were so in- 
clined might come; and blessed be God, a large 
and good meeting it was, where the glorious pre- 
sence of the most High was with us and amongst 
us. And good service for his God had that 
faithful servant of the Lord, Francis Stamper, 
that evening ; as also at many other times here, 
and hereaways, where a great openness was 
among the people, and many were convinced, 
blessed be God for all his mercies. And ina 
fresh and lively remembrance of this faithful | 
servant of the Lord, Francis Stamper, a testimo- | 
ny springs in my heart to leave behind me. 


PRAYER. 


I consider prayer not only a sacred duty, but 
an inestimable privilege. It is the dictate of na- 
ture, delightful in prosperity, resistless in dis- 
tress. Ido not mean that outward ceremony— 
those cold and formal addresses to the throne of 

race, which neither elevate the mind, nor puri- 
fy the heart; but the deep and heartfelt com- | 
munion which gives to humility power, and to 
weakness strength ; which adds gratitude to faith, 
and confirms the spirit in its immortal hope. 

Can it. be possible that human beings, frail, 
helpless, dependent, fated to die, yet destined 
to immortality, should voluntarily deny them- 
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selves the sustaining hope, the never failing cun- 
solation which springs from this communion 
with their God, this worship of their Maker! It 
is irratjonal, I should say impossible. 

It has been said that no man ever DIED an 
Atheist. Even scepticism of a less burdened 
character, is but a delusion of pride, a worldly 
conceit, a vain, a miserable boast. We cannot 
resist the consciousness of the existence of a Su- 
preme Being. We cannot resist the conscious- 
ness of the conviction of a future state. We 
eannot stifle the knowledge of our own trans- 
gressions, nor can we renounce the hope of life 
hereafter. 


NARRATIVE OF THOMAS LURTING. 
[Continued from page 295.) 

‘‘ About this time (continues the narrator) we 
had a great sickness, which swept awsy about 
forty in a little time; and most of us called 
Quakers had the distemper, but none died of it, 
yet were brought very low. We took great care 
one of another when sick, that nothing was 
wanting, but whatever one had was free to all; 
and our diligence and great care of the sick 
amongst us was such, that I have heard some 
men say, when upon a death bed, O carry me to 
the Quakers, for they take care one of another, 
and they will take some care of me. At this 
time the captain was very kind to me, and fre- 
quently sent me part of what he had, and or- 
dered me a cabin; for | lay ina hammock.* 
And now all was very qniet, no persecution, but 
a general love amongst all sorts of persuasions 
that were then on board, and truth had great do- 
minion, and several were convinced. 

After 1 began to be well. I sent to the captain 
to know if I might have that cabin I lay in be- 
fore I was convinced; he granted my request, 
and it proved very serviceable; for 1 not only 
lay therein, but made use thereof for our meet- 
ing place. 

The captain continued our friend for some 
time, and showed us more kindness than any 
other professors. He would often say, Thomas, 
take thy friends, do such and such a thing; and 
I took my friends, and did it far beyond his ex- 
pectation, by which be got great credit. For as 
yet we were not brought to testify aguinst fight- 
ing; yet we would take none of the plunder. 
And io all our desperare attempts, wherein we 
were {then concerned, we received no hurt, 
though several others were killed or wounded, 
who sat close by us; at which time the captain 
would say to other captains, that he cared not if 
all his men were Quakers, for they were the 


| hardiest men in the ship.” 


But the time at length drew on, when Thomas 
was to be put to the proof of his faith on the 


*It would appear, though he does not mention it, 
that he had been degraded, for a time, from his office, 
and so lost his cabin. 
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article of fighting. In an attempt upon a Span- 
ish man of war, at Barcelona, their ship was or- 
dered to batter a castle on shore; which was per- 
formed with great spirit, Thomas being stript to 
his waistcoat, and his friznds exerting themselves 
with as much courage as any of the ship’s com- 
piny. “ But (observes this pious man) He that 
hath all men’s hearts in his hand, can turn them 
at his pleasure :” and so it was, that when he 
had levelled the guns in the forecastle, and was 
going on deck tosee where the shot would light, 
a Divine intimation, as he believed, ran through 
his mind to this effect, Now! if I have killed a 
man. The conviction it produced was so pow- 
erful, that he turned about, put on his clothes, 
and walked on the deck as though he had not 
seen a gun fired. Being asked if he was hurt, he 
answered, “ No, but under some scruple of con- 
science on account of fighting ;”’ though he says 
he had not heard that Quakers refused to fight. 
The ship being withdrawn from the shore at 
night, he sent for two of his friends, to know 
what they thought of his conduct. They gave 
him little answer, only saying that if the Lord 
sent them well home, they would never go to it 
again. But Thomas expressed himself prepared 
if the engagement should be renewed on the 
morrow, to bear his testimony against the prac- 
tice in which he had been before so forward ; 
“rot doubting (said he) but way will be made 
for my delivery ; but if not, the will of the Lord 
be done.’’ Next morning they heard that several 
were killed on shore—but it does not appear that 
the fight was renewed afterwards. Some time 
after, one of Thomas’s friends went to the cap- 
tain to request his discharge, informing him he 
could fight no longer. He was immediately 
told, that if he denied to fight in time of engage- 
ment, he should be run through the body; which 
act, the printed orders,.fixed upon the ship, 
would it seems justify, in any of the crew who 
might witness the refusal. 

With this alternative before them, they were 
again called upon, about the year 1655, to bear 
their testimony. One morning, they espied a 
great ship bearing down upon them, which they 
took for a Spanish man of war, and orders were 
given to clear the ship for fight. Thomas being 
then upon deck felt a great weight upon his 
mind, and desired very earnestly of the Lord, 
that he and his friends might have strength given 
them to bear what was coming upon them. He 
went below, got his friends together, and told 
them his own sentiments; expressing his hope 
and belief that the Lord would deliver him and 


them also, if they were of the same faith; yet 
laying no injunction upon them, as to their con- 
duct, but leaving them to Divine direction It 
was agreed that they should not repair to their 
quarters, but meet in the most public place on 
the deck, in the full view of the captain; that 
they might not be charged with deceiving his 
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expectations, or betraying the confidence placed 
in them by getting out of the way. Presently, 
such of the crew as had an antipathy against any 
of them, began to threaten these to be their ex- 
ecutioners. As for Thomas, he stood with his 
back against the geer-capstan, and his face to- 
wards his commander: and looking behind him 
where his friends were standing together, he re- 
joiced ia their resignation, though he could not 
but regard them as lambs prepared for the 
slaughter; unless his own life might be accepted 
as a sacrifice in place of theirs. “In a little 
time comes the lieutenant, and says to one of 
them, go down to thy quarters; his answer was, 
I can fight no more; which was what he looked 
for, for he was our great enemy. Then he goes 
to the captain and makes the worst of it, saying, 
yonder the Quakers be altogether, and I don’t 
know but they will mutiny: and one says he 
cannot fight. Then the captain asked his name, 
and came down. He first heaved his hat over- 
board, and took hold of his collar, and beat him 
with a large cane, and then dragged him down 
to his quarters. Then he went upon the half- 
deck again, and called to his man to bring him 
his sword; which done, he drew it in as much 
fury and indignation as ever I saw sword drawn ; 
for passion had overcome him. No sooner was 
| his sword drawn, but the word of the Lord ran 
through me like fire, saying, The sword of the 
Lord is over him: and if he will have a sacrifice, 
proffer it him. And this word was so powerful 
in me, that I greatly quivered and shook, though 
I endeavored the contrary, fearing they should 
think | was afraid of the sword, but I was not ; 
and when the shaking was a little over, I turned 
my head over my shoulder, and said to the friend 
I loved so well, I must go to the captain. His 
answer was, Be well satisfied in what thou dost. 
My answer was again, there is a necessity upon 
me to go. Then his answer was, I will go with 
thee. Then watcling the captain, as he came 
forward with his drawa sword in his hand, I 
fixed my cye upon him: with great dread of the 
| Lord upon my mind, I stepped towards him, and 
| he furiously looked on me, to have daunted me, 
| but [ was carried above all his furious looks ; I; 
| had about five paces upon the quarter-deck be- 
| fore I came to him; still keeping my eye upon 
| him, in much dread, I stepped the five paces, and 
‘on the third step his countenance changed pale, 
| and he turned himself about from me, and went 
| off, and called to his man to take away his sword : 
| I standing there awhile, said to my friend, The 
‘captain is gone, let us return to our friends: 
| who received us very kindly, and were glad to 
| see how we were delivered. In a little time, the 
| ship we thought to fight withal, proved a Geno- 
ese, our friend; and before night, the captain sent 
the priest to me, to desire me not to be angry 
with him, for it was in his passion. My answer, 
by the priest, was to the captain, that I had 
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nothing but good-will to him, and all men living ; 
and bid him tell the captain, that he must have 
a care of such passions; for if he killed a man 
in his passion, he might seek a place for repen- 
tance, and might not find it. And ever after 
this the captain was very kind and respectful to 
me. 

And thus the Lord brought me through many 
and various exercises, for which I bless his 
worthy name; for if the trial or exercise was 
ever so great, if I was but made willing to give 
up to that he made known unto me, to be his 
will and mind, he never failed to carry me 
through it; to whom be everlasting praise, saith 
my soul.” 

After being released from the navy, about the 
time of king Charles’s restoration, this Friend 
met with repeated severe trials, in his occupation 
of a merchant-seaman, by being again impressed. 
His account of some of which follows :— 

“In the year 1661, early one morning, going 
from my quarters towards the ship I belonged 
unto, I met four press-masters, and might have 
shunned them, but durst not; when we met, 
they asked me whether I was master or mate; I 
denying to be a waster, they replied, You must 
go with us. Not so said I: then they took hold 
of me, two under my arms and two under my 
hams, and lifted me upon their shoulders, and 
carried me about three hundred yards with my 
face upwards ; so that by the signs I could discern 
which way they carried me, which wasto Horsly- 
down Mill Stairs, and then it was in my mind, 
that they would heave me over the wharf. Then 
I considered what time of tide it was, and being 
young flood, the boat came to the wharf side, 
and they heaved me from their shoulders over 
the wharf, cross the boat thwarts: which was 
about ‘five yards high, and had not Providence 
preserved me, they had killed me, or else crippled 
me; and [ lying still for some time, one of them 
cried out, What shall we do, we have killed the 
man! But getting up, I went into the boat’s 
stern, at which they were glad, and rejoiced; 
and so carried me over the water, and put me on 
shore. 

Another time, in the year 1662, going to 
Harwich laden with corn, we no sooner came to 
an anchor, but a press-boat came on board us, 
and the first man they laid hands on was me, 
saying, You must go with us. I hope not sg, 
said 1. Then they swore that I was a lusty man 
and should go. Then they laid hands on me, 
and lifted me into their boat, and carried me on 
board the ship Mary, one Jeremiah Smith, com- 
mander, who was a very loose and wicked man. 
So when I came to the ship side, they’ bade me 
go in, which I had not freedom to do: then they 
tied a rope about my waist, and with a tackle 
hoisted me, making a noise, as if I had been 
some monster, and lowered me down upon the 
main hatches, where I sat about half an hour, 
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that a'l might have their full view of me. Then 
I got up, and walked abaft amongst the officers; 
and when night came, 1 went under the half 
deck, and laid me down between two guns, on 
the boards, and slept very well. The next day 
the steward came to me to know my name. [ 
asked him for what, he replied, that I might 
have my victuals. I told him it was time 
enough when I came for my victuals. So I con- 
tinued without my food five days, only at times 
a draught of water: for I was sensible, if I 
eat of their victuals they would have kept me, 
The seamen were very kind to me, and many 
came in great tenderness, and proffered me of 
their victuals. I accepted of their love, but none 
of their victuals. The captain was a very furi- 
ous man, and frequently in drink, so that | could 
not have opportunity to speak with him: and I 
often desired of the Lord strength to oppose 
him, or else to be still and quiet. On the sixth 
day in the morning, from the time I came on 
board, I found much exercise attending my mind 
to go to the captain; and I spake to the master 
to tell him of it, which he did, The captain, 
having most of his officers about him, sent for 
me by his man, himself being on the half-deck ; 
and as I was going along the gallery, his man 
turns about, saying, you must pull off your hat 
when you come to the captain, (whose back was 
towards me,) and his man offering to pull it off, 
I held it on, which caused a bustle The cap- 
tain said, let his hat alone, I know the Quakers 
very well: what is thy business with me? To 
which | answered, I acquainted thy men, when 
they took me from my employment, that I was 
not for their turns, and am come to acquaint 
thee. I also said, It is not unknown to some in 
this ship, that I have been as great a fighter as 
others, but now no more so. I hear so, said the 
captain, and that thou had a command, and so 
thou shalt have here; or else thou shalt stand 
by me, and I will tell thee what I will have done, 
and thou shalt call the men to doit; or else 
thou shalt stand by the fore braces, and I will 
call to thee to do so and so; and this is not kil- 
ling of men, to haul a rope. I answered, But I 
will not do that, Then, said he, thou shalt be 
with the coopers, to hand beer for them, there is 
great occasion for it. I answered; But I will 
not do that. Then, said he again, I have an em- 
ployment for thee, which will be a great piece 
of charity and a saving of men’s lives—thou 
shalt be with the doctor, and when a man comes 
down that hath lost a leg or an arm, to hold the 
man, while the doetor cuts it off; this is not kil- 
ling men, but saving men’s lives. I answered, 
But I will not do that, for it is all an assistance. 
Then he said, I wil! send thee a-shore to prison. 
I answered, Iam in thy hand, thou mayest do 
with me what thou pleasest. But, says the cap- 
tain, I hear thou wilt starve thyself. Not so, 
said I, for I have money in my pocket, and if 
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thou wilt sell me any victuals, I will eat 
before thee. The captain said, I cannot sell the 
king’s victuals. I answered, Nor I cannot do 
the king’s work, therefore cannot eat the king’s 
victuals. 

In a little time after, I was called to go into 
the boat, expecting to be sent to prison; but 
when we came on shore, contrary to my expecta- 
tion, the captain bade me go which way I would. 
This done, I inquired for my friend, Mary Van- 
dewall, who received me very kindly, and pro+ 
vided for me such things as were necessary, my 
teeth being very loose. After two or three days 
I returned to the vessel 1 was pressed out of ; 
and the next day, being very hard at work, heav- 
ing out corn into a lighter, stripped in my shirt 
and drawers, a man of war’s man clapped us on 
board, and the cockswain jumped in, and swore, 
Here’s a lusty rogue; come up, said he: but I 
took little notice of him, and continued heaving 
corn; at which he swore, that if I would not 
come up, he would lay me cross the shoulders. 
Then I said, Strike me not, for if thou dost, I 
will not come up; if thou strike me not, I may 
come up. Then he swore to the captain that [| 
was a Quaker. Have him up, said the captain; 
so I went upon the deck. Come near, said the 
captain ; so I went into the lighter, into which 
we heaved the corn, close by him. Then the 
captain, in a scofiing manner said, Thou art no 
Quaker, if thou wert, I would not take thee; for 
if thou wert a Quaker, thou shouldest be wait- 
ing upon the Lord, and let his ravens feed thee, 
and not be toiling thy body so (my shirt being 
then very wet with sweat;) answer me, said he. 
The seamen cried, The Spirit docs not move 
him; one while saying, Pull him in; another 
while, Let him alone ; thus it was for some time. 
And I got very low in my mind, not* mattering 
what they said, desiring earnestly of the Lord, 
that if I answered the captain, it might be to the 
purpose, or else to be silent. And it rose in my 
mind to say to the captain, I perceive thou hast 
read some part of the Scriptures; didst thou 
never read that he is worse than an infidel, that 
will not provide for his family? Adding, I often 
hear the Quakers blamed for not working, but 
thou art the first that ever I heard blame them 
for working. Says the captain Turn him away, 
he is a Quaker. Being gone a little away, he 
calls out, Pull him again, he is no Quaker. 
Thou art no Quaker; for here thou bringest 
corn, and of it is made bread,and by the strength 
of that bread, we kill the Dutch; and therefore 
no Quaker; or art thou not as accessary to their 
death as we? Answer me. 1 kept very stilland 
low in my mind; and after their many scoffs and 
jeers, I said to the captain, [ am a man that have 
fed and can feed my enemies; and well may I 
you, who pretend to be my friends. The cap- 
tain replied, Turn him away, he is a Quaker. 

In a few days after, I was pressed out of the 
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same vessel, and carried on board a man of war, 
and when I came on board, was ordered to go in- 
to the cabin, where the captain and several offi- 
cers were. When I came into the cabin, the 
captain appeared like a madman, cursing the 
Quakers ; often swearing that if he did not hang 
me, he would carry me to the Duke of York and 
he would. I said very little to them, for the 
Lord’s presence was with me, and carried me over 
all their high threats. And when he had tired 
himself, then he said more mildly, Why dost 
thou say nothing for thyself? My answer was, 
Thou sayest enough for me and thee too. For I 
found it most safe to say little, except I had 
good authority for it. So when they had done, 
I went to my lodging, between two guns on the 
half-deck, on the boards; and being between 
sleep and wake, I heard a great out-ery, Where 
is the Quaker? Where is the Quaker? And the 
cry much increasing, at last I said, Here am I; 
what lack you at this time of the night? (It 
being then about the first hour.) Ho! said they, 
you must come to the captain presently. And 
when I came to the cabin dor, said the captain, 
Is the Quaker there? Yes, said I. I cannot 
sleep, said he. But I slept very well on the 
hard bocrds. Then said he, Thou must go on 
shore. I answered, I am in thy hands, and thou 
mayest do with me as thou pleasest. So the 
boat put me ashore at Harwich. And this was 
the man that said hanging was too good for me; 
who in six hours time was so weary of me, that 
he could not take his natural rest whilst I was 
on board.” 
(To be continued.) 


THE HEROIC MINER. 


A poor but pious miner in Cornwall was down 
deep in the earth with another miner sinking a 
shaft. They were blasting rocks, and their cus- 
tom was, after the rock was charged, for one first 
to ascend in the bucket, and the other to wait 
until the bucket came down again, then ignite the 
fuse, get into the bucket, give the signal to the 
man above, and be drawn to the top before the 
explosion. In the present case, the train unex- 
pectedly took fire. ‘The fuse was hissing, both 
men rushed to the bucket, got in and gave the 
signal to hoist ; but the man above could not draw 
them both. They at once saw their danger; both 
could not escape, and delay was death. One of 
the miners was pious. Looking for a moment at 
his companion, and’stepping from the bucket, he 
said, “ Escape for thy life; in a few moments I 
shall be in heaven.” The bucket was drawn up, 
and the man was safe. 

Eager to know the fate of his magnanimous 
companion, he bent over the mouth of the shaft. 
Just then the explosion rumbled below, and a 
splinter struck him on the brow leaving a mark 
he will carry to the grave. They soon com- 
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menced labouring among the fallen rocks to ex- 
tricate the corpse. At last they heard a voice. 
Their friend was yet alive. They reached him, 
and found him without injury orseratch. All he 
could tell of the fearful scene was, that the mo- 
ment his friend was gone, he sat down and took 
up a stone and held it before his face. When 
asked what induced him to let his companion 
escape, he replied, ‘‘ J believed my soul was safe; 
I was not sv sure of his.” 

Now look at him who, to builda city called by 
his own name, sacrificed a hundred thousand 
men, and at this poor miner, who, to save the 
soul of his unconverted comrade sat down there 
to be blasted to pieces, and say which is the true 
hero.— English Paper. 
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O0G"REMOVAL.—The Office of Friends’ Intelli- 
gencer is removed to No. 100 South Fifth Street, 
where future communications to the Publisher must 
be addressed. 


These views relative to prize goods have been 
sent us for publication. 


PRIZE GOODS EXAMINED. 


The name prize goods is mostly given to goods 
taken on the seas by armed vessels of nations at 
war with cach other, and sold by the captors. 
Some conscientious people refuse to purchase 
such goods, because the real owners do not re- 
ceive the pay; and because it would be en- 
couraging robbery and murder; also, becoming 
parties therein. All goods taken from the real 
owners, either by fraud or force, are prize goods, 
whether it be on sea or land. All who purchase 
such goods (knowing them to be prize) are 
parties in the business, giving it countenance 
and substantial support. The persons employed 
as captors of the human species, who drag the 
Africans from their homes, and carry them to 
another country for sale, are guilty of the highest 
grade of felony; and the captives so taken are 
the highest grade of prize goods. To seize on a 
man’s whole property and make prize of it, is 
certainly a high act of felony; but to seize on 
the man himself and make prize of him, is still 
higher. The captive being deprived of his liber- 
ty and all the natural rights of man, is compelled 
to hard labor by his captor or purchaser: all the 
proceeds of his labor are taken from him, and are 
strictly prize goods. The slave being prize goods, 
his Jabor is prize goods also. Heis made a slave 
for the sake of the proceeds of his labor; there- 
fore the product of his labor is amongst the 
highest grade of prize goods. The purchaser of 
the goods is a party in the slave trade: his 


money goes to the West India planter, and from 
him to the Guinea merchant. Thus countenane- 
ing and supporting each other, linked together 
as in a chain, the whole business is pushed on 
with vigor. The greater the demand for the 
produce the greater is the demand for the slaves. 
The connexion between the slave trade and the 
produce of the slaves’ labor, is like the eonnexion 
between the tree and its fruit, or the reot and 
the branches. “If the root be holy so are the 
branches.” So also if the root be accursed, so are 
the branches. The root of the slave trade is 
avarice and Juxury: and the trade in the produce 
of the slaves’ labor is supported from the same 
root—avarice in the merchant and luxury in the 
consumer. 

Vessels are sometimes taken on the seas laden 
with the manufactures of Europe, where every 
one concerned in manufacturing the cargo has 
been paid for his labor, and the vessel taken 
without the loss of any lives; yet many would 
refuse to purchase goods so obtained, who would 
not hesitate to purchase godds extorted from 
slaves in the West Indies by violence, injustice, 
cruclty and bloodshed; which carries with it a 
resemblance of straining at a gnat and swallow- 
ing a camel. 

There is but a right and wrong, good and evil 
in the world, yet their grades are many. Tore- 
fuse purchasing acknowledged prize goods, is to 
refuse being a party in violence and injustice, 
also to bear a testimony against it. Where are 
cruelty and injustice carried to the same extent 
that they are in the slave trade? Where is the 
testimony that the purchasers and consumers of 
the fruit of slavery do bear against it? To an- 
swer in truth, we must say, they are all parties 
in the business and their testimony is for it. 
The beginners of the slave trade are the mer- 
chants who send their ships to Africa to carry 
them across the ocean; and the finishers are the 
consumers of their labor; they are the Alpha 
and the Omega of the business. The people em- 
ployed in the Guinea ships, who drag them from 
their homes, the planters in the islands who 
purchase them, the merchants who import the 
produce of the slaves’ labor, the retailers and 
consumers thereof, are all accessaries in the 
business: they all assist in turning the wheel 
in that vast and complicated machine of iniquity. 
This engine of destruction is formed of the parts 
above described; they are the machine and con- 
tain in themselves the cause of its motion ; they 
constitute a complete whole. Take from it the 
consumers and the whole machine must stop. 

The merchant will not import an article for 
which there is no demand; the slaveholder, in 
the islands, will have no disposition to buy slaves 
when the fruits of their labor will not sell. The 
Guinea ships will cease to haunt the coasts of 
Africa in quest of slaves, when there is no de- 
mand for them in the islands. Then that foun- 
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tain of human blood which has been flowing so 
long in Africa, would be dried up, and the car- 
nage and misery attending the traffic in human 
flesh would cease. 

The great fountain of human blood that hath 
been flowing on the continent of Africa for ages, 
whose streams have stained the shores of Ameri- 
ca and the West Indies, is kept in motion and 
supported by the consumers of the proceeds of 
slavery. They are the subscribers who furnish 
the fund by which the whole business is carried 
on. A merchant who loads his vessel in the 
West Indies with the produce of slavery, does 
nearly as much at helping forward the slave 
trade, as he who loads his vessel in Africa with 
slaves ; they are both twisting the same rope at 
different ends. 

The feasts of the luxurious may be called ban- 

quets of human flesh dnd blood, and the par- 
takers thereof considered as cannibals devouring 
their own species, if we take into consideration 
the great destruction in Africa, by the warfare 
carried on in taking slaves; secondly, in trans- 
porting them to the islands in the Guivea ships ; 
and lastly, in seasoning, which is seasoning them 
to cruel whipping, hunger and hard labor, which 
they undergo in the culture of the cane, and the 
manufacture of the sugar, where they are in a 
few years destroyed. 
_ It is believed the whole weight of human be- 
ings that have been destroyed in the slave trade, 
in the cultivation of the cane, and making sugar, 
would equal one half of the weight of all the 
sugar that ever came from the West Indies, and 
may be fairly charged to its account. 

How ir this vast destruction of the rational 
creation of God to be accounted for to Him 
whose justice is infinite, who will not behold ini- 
quity with approbation? On whom will the 
guilt of this great sacrifice to avarice and luxury 
fall? Certainly on ‘he whole copartnership who 
are partners in the business. 

Having demonstrated that the West India 
produce is prize goods, and the sale of those 
goods to be the support of the slave trade, and 
of consequence the purchasers to be parties in 
the business, it may not be amiss to observe that 
the receiver of stolen goods is said to be equal 
to the thief. It is something paradoxical that a 
man will refuse to buy a stolen sheep, or to cat 
a piece of one that is stolen, and should not have 
the same scruples respecting a stolen man. 

The apostle Paul, in endeavouring to remove 
the strong Jewish prejudices for the Mosaic law, 
said, ‘“‘Whatsoever is sold in the shambles, that 
eat, asking no questions for conscience sake.” 
1 Cor. x. 25. But that was relative to clean and 
unclean beasts and their manner of killing them ; 
I have a much better opinion of Paul than to 
believe he meant anything stolen, or taken by 
robbery and violence from its right owners. 

If any one, after having fully considered the 
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slave trade, the manner of their treatment in 
the West Indies, and the manuer in which the 
produce of their labor is obtained ; if he feels no 
doubts about partaking thereof, any more than 
he would about any thing obtained by the strict- 
est honesty, then I have nothing to say to him; 
but if he is fearful and feels doubts that all is 
not right, I will put him in mind of what Paul 
said: * Te that coubteth is damned if he eat, be- 
cause he eateth not of faith; for whatsoever ia 
not of faith is sin.” 


THE PATH OF DUTY IS THE PATH OF PEACE 
AND SAFETY.—PSALM XcI. 11, 12. 


S——, a country gentleman and magistrate, 
resided at B , in the vicinage of Cork. Early 
in the last century, a prisoner, charged with 
sheep-stealing, was brought to his house; and 
while S—— was engaged in writing a commit- 
tal, and the bailiffs in making the necessary pre- 
parations for carrying forward the prisoner, the lat- 
ter was placed, for safe custody, in ayard enclosed 
by a lofty wall. In this yard a child, son toS , 
and afterward father to the lady who related me 
this anecdote, was amusing himself with some 
childish sports. The prisoner was in early 
youth. He had but just entered upon his vicious 
career, and his feelings and fears were not yet 
extinguished and rendered callous by habitual 
crime. He sat down upon a stone in the yard, 
placed his head between his knees, and wept 
bitterly. The child was immediately arrested in 
his play by this piteous spectacle, and, with all 
the veneration which deep sorrow secures from 
every feeling mind, drew near to the sufferer, cnd 
timidly inquired why he wept. The prisoner, 
hunted down by all, sinking into despair, and 
perhaps catching at the slender hope which the 
sympathy of the magistrate’s child held out to 
him, told, with all the pathos of real wo, the 
tale of his sorrows, and wrought powerfully upon 
the feelings of the child. His first reply was a 
rapid and earnest inquiry, “ Why don’t you run 
away from them?” The man pointed to the 
lofty wall and locked door, and said, “‘ How can 
I?” ‘This difficulty the child at once overruled 
by saying, “I will let you out;” and, without 
waiting a reply, ran quickly into the house. I 
will not say he stole the key, for he never thought 
of any objection against his using it, but quite 
the contrary ; in the most perfect simplicity and 
good feeling he took it, unobserved trom the ta- 
ble at which his father was writing the commit- 
tal; unlocked the wicket, through which, with 
a hurried step and parting blessing, the prisoner 
quickly escaped ; and when the committal was 
made out, and the bailiffs were ready, the object 
of all these preparations had safely fled. 

Years, too, fled rapidly. The child became a 
man, and put away childish things. He sub- 
stituted—I fear it may be said of those days— 
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the foxhunt and carousal, those enjoyments of 
manhood, for the top, and ball, and hoop, the 
simple sports of childhood; and may it not be 
said of any days, until the millenial, the heavy 
and up-bill drag of worldly business and worldly 
cares, for the alternating business and relaxation, 
tears aud laughter, of the school-room and the 
plav-ground. 

In the course of business, the son, who had 
now succeeded to the property of his deceased 
father, had a large engagement to meet at the 
Cork bank. Disappointed by tenants, the ut- 
most provision which he could make for it in the 
country fell short of its amount, and he found 
it imperatively necessary to get into Cork the 
night before the bill was payable, that he might 
make arrangements to prevent its being dishon- 
ored. He arrived at Mallow as the day closed. 
At that time the road between Mallow and Cork 
was infested by a desperate gang of highwaymen, 
and robberies of an intrepid and ferocious char- 
acter were of frequent occurrence. The experi- 
ment of travelling this road at night, and with 
a large sum of money, was most hazardous; but 
credit was at stake, and there was no alternative. 
He arrived safely at White Church, a ruin with- 
in about five miles of Cork, and there, at an 
angle in the road, was stopped by a footpad, 
who, with a pistol to his breast, demanded his 
purse. He frankly told his circumstances, but 
an appeal or remonstrance was unavailing. Money 
and credit were now gone: and perhaps at this 
moment S—— might have thought with a sigh 
upon the careless aud disengaged hours of child- 
hood, and deemed its peaceful calm but ill com- 
pensated by that independence of manhood after 
which it so intensely breathes, with all the vex- 
ing cares and harassing turmoil which manhood 
brings along with it. 

It was a moonlight night, occasionally dimmed 
by floating clouds. Just as the robbery was 
completed, and the highwayman, looking up, 
commanded him to go forward, the moon sud- 
denly emeeged from behind a dark cloud, and 
shone full upon the face of S The high- 
wayman for a moment looked upon the counte- 
nance with an intense and searching gaze, and 
then abruptly demanded, “‘ What is your name ?” 
This was to S no gratifying recognition. 
He had succeeded his father in the magistracy 
as estate, and discharged its duties with zeal and 
efficiency. The thought naturally at once rushed 
into his mind, “ This is some felon who has 
been brought before me and punished, and, if 
he recognizes, will assuredly murder me.” He 
was just about to give a fulse name, when the 
better thought was suggested, “I am under aw- 
ful circumstances: if Iam this mowent to pass 
into eternity, let it not be with a lie upon my 
lips: “ My name is Spreal.’” ‘The highway- 
man, as if transsormed by some magic spell, in 
manner, accent, and feature, and with a voice 
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whose softened and subdued tone, seemed to 
make a faint appeal to the memory of S——, 
asked, with feeling and respect, ‘Do you re- 
member, sir, the prisoner that you let out of 
your father’s yard at Ballycanna, nineteen years 
ago?” § did not immediately recollect the 
circumstances, but they were soon recalled to 
his memory. The highwayman said, “I, sir, 
am the man whose life you that day mercifully 
saved.” He returned him his purse. He said, 
‘This would little avail you: there are six men 
at different points on the road between you and 
Cork, that, if a traveller escapes one, another 
may meet and secure him.” In answer tosome 
questions of S , he confessed it not at all 
improbable, that if he were found empty, and 
the accouut of his previous robbery not credited 
by the next who stopped him, he might be mur- 
dered. He walked by the side of S——’s horse; 
conducted him safely through the gang to the 
turnpike at Blackpool, in the suburbs of Cork ; 
and, at parting, compelled him to receive gold 
sufficient to complete his engagement at the 
bank. S—— gave him much advice, and many 
promises of protection and security if he would 
abandon his evil course; and he promised that 
when he could extricate himself with safety at 
once to his comrades and himself, he would break 
off from the confederacy, and place himself un- 
der S ’s protection. 

Had S followed that first impulse of the 
natural heart, which would have led him to 
withdraw himself by falsehood from the protec- 
tion of Providence—had he rejected the moni- 
tor within, which told him (conscience echoing 
the word of God) that “‘ Whosoever would save 
his life shall lose it ; but whosoever will lose his 
life in this world shall keep it until life eternal” 
what then would his benevolence have effected? 
It would have resuscitated a viper to sting him. 
{t would have nerved the paralysed arm which 
was to rob him of property, of credit, perhaps 
of life itself. 

This anecdote furnishes, as appears to me, & 
powerful and pleasing illustration of the impor- 
tance of placing ourselves continually, as Scrip- 
ture directs, with Christian simplicity and rec- 
titude of principle and conduct, under the pro- 
tection of a good Providence; and, in every 
critical emergency, endeavoring to realise by 
faith the presence and the guardian care of God. 
It teaches and encourages us never to withdraw 
ourselves from that charmed circle within which 
all things work together for good, and whose 
limits and immunities the Apostle thus describes, 
“ Who is he that will harm you, if ye be follow- 
ers of that which is good? But, if ye suf 
fer for righteousness’ sake, happy are ye; and 
be not afraid of their terror, neither be troubled 5 
but sanctify the Lord God in your hearts—ha- 
ving a good conscience.— London Christian Ob- 
: server. 
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THE SICK NURSE AND THE SICK-RKOOM. 
(Concluded from page 390.) 

Avoid all irritating noises, and especially es- 
chew silk gowns which rustle, and shoes which 
creak or tap the ground in walking: we have 
known a person ill with fever rendered delirious 
by the former cause, and rave of nothing but his 
nurse’s silk gown for hours. Never make a bus- 
tle in the room. If you have occasion to call on 
an attendant to arrange any matters in the apart- 
ment, always give your directions out of hearing 
of its inmate, and then guide your assistant in 
performing your wishes by signs and single 
words rather than prolonged directions. 

Your movements in a sick-chamber must be 
in a great degree regulated by the character of 
the illness of the person over whom you are 
watching. There are, no doubt, occasions where 
a stealthy step, and slow, cautious movement 
are essential ; but unless in cases of emergency, 
a free and natural action is in general better— 
care, of course, being taken that no sudden or 
impetuous movements should, startle and annoy 
a sensitive invalid. It would secm a reasonable 
and comn.onescnse rule, that the less a sick per- 
son is reminded, by external circumstances, of 
his state, the more hope there will be of his mind 
and spirits being kept in a healthy condition; 
and therefore it is better to keep off everything 
that is found to annoy, so far as it may be prac- 
ticable to do so, and to preserve in his rooms as 
much as possible a natural tone and aspect. 

The guardians of the sick should at all times 
be very cautious not unnecessarily to instil into 
their patient’s mind any thoughts of an anxious 
or an alarming character. Never repeat any sad 
stories or startling reports, nor induce suspicious 
or uneasy thoughts relative to the conduct of any 
of the servants, children, or other members of 
the family. Be at all times careful, both in con- 
versation and in selecting subjects for reading, 
not to bring forward anything of a too exciting 
nature, avoiding all harrowing tales and terrify- 
ing newspaper statements. Be watchful, also, 
never to fatigue your patient’s mind by exerci- 
sing it on too argumentative or difficult subjects. 
You must not guage the mind of an invalid by 
its measure when the body was in a more healthy 
state; for the mind that is capable of high in- 
tellectual effort when in health, is, when de- 
pressed by sickness, as incapable of it as the 
lowered and attenuated body of a sick man is of 
using the athletic exercises in which, in a state 
of greater vigour, he may have excelled; and, 
on the same principle, never dispute with a sick 
person any point which it is pxssible, with pro- 
priety, to yield, for the spirits—perhaps the tem- 
per—become irritable from indisposition. 


The clear and practical knowledge of some of | 


the simpler branches of the art of cookery which 
we have befwre advocated, is essential for a good 
nurse. We have seen food presented to the sick 
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such as it was impossible for them to eat, and 
which was of course rejected with disgust, when 
neither patient nor nurse was aware that its dis- 
agreeable appearance or smell was merely an ac- 
cident arising from bad cookery, aud not an es- 
sential feature in the article itself. 

And now let us say afew words that may aid 
in regulating the conduct of an ardent young 
nurse, and pilot her away from those rocks on 
which she will be but too likely—as we ourselves, 
alas ! have done—needlessly to make shipwreck 
of her own health. It will seem strange to some 
if we say that a very refined sort of selfishness 
is at the root of much of the excess in nursing 
which we sometimes see injuring the health and 
paling the countenance of the loving wife or 
child who has the charge of nursing an invalid 
during a time of severe and prolonged illness. 
She cannot hear the pain of feeling that she is 
missed, and still less does she like that another 
should take her place, and perform for the beloved 
one those little offices which it is her delight to 
consider as peculiarly her own ; and, therefore, 
in despite of remonstrances, in defiance of war- 
nings given her in the form of exhaustion of 
mind and body, she persists in standing at her 
post by the sick-bed, taking too much on her, 
declining rest when, without injury to her pa= 
tient, she might properly take it; refusing to 
take a sufficient degree of nourishment, and per- 
haps pressing on in her self-imposed labors many 
hours together without any food, and also seclu- 
ding herself wholly from air and exercise, which 
she needs, and ought to obtain; and thus she 
goes on sometimes for weeks and months together 
obtaining praise for self-sacrifice ; when, in fact, 
she is rather guilty of self-indulgence. And 
what is the end of all this? Jn all probability, 
a sudden failure of strength arises, illness over- 
takes her, and she is at once withdrawn alto- 
gether from the cherished task, which, but for 
her wilful over-exertions, she might have retained 
to the last; and her illness forms a heavy addi- 
tional call on the energies of an overtasked 
household, and a painful source of anxiety and 
distress to the precious object of her affections 
in whose service she has been working. Every 
nurse ought, as a matter of duty—not only to 
herself, but to her patient and the family of 
which she forms a part—earefully to guard 
against such want of moderation as we have 
named. If she sits up at night, she should seek 
some hours of rest durihg the day, whether she 
likes it or not ; she should daily go into the open 
air, for half an hour at least; and in respeet of 
food, as well as in every other way, should sed- 
ulously guard the health which is so highly im- 
portant to the household. It is a sort of com- 
mon family treasure of which she is the guar- 
dian, and if she suffers it to decay or be lost un- 
necessarily,"she is guilty of a moral delinqueney, 
and her family should exclude her from the post 
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she covets until she becomes amenable to the 
laws of common sense and sound judgment: 

Of course we are aware that there are cases 
in which this extreme of effort which we have 
been condemning is really necessary. In such, 
let the young nurse go forward and trust in God 
to preserve her, and to bless her in her work ; but 
let her be true-hearted and faithful in deciding 
whether such exertions are really necessary, or 
whether they do not arise from some such feel- 
ing as we have suggested; and let her consider 
that, although she may stand the brunt of such 
an unnatural state of life on one, or even more 
occasions, she will surely in the end be worsted 
if she does not listen to reason and take care, 
remembering that the better part of valor is dis- 
cretion. 


From the National Era. 


WILLIAM FORSTER. 


BY JOHN Ge WHITTIER. 


The years are many since his hand 
Was laid upon my head, 

Too weak and young to understand 
The serious words he said. 


Yet, often now the good man’s look 
Before me seems to swim, 

As if some inward feeling took 
The outward guise of him. 


As if, in passion’s heated war, 
Or near temptation’s charm, 
Through him the low-voiced monitor 
Forewarned me of the harm. 


Stranger and pilgrim !—from that day 
Ot meeting, first and last, 
Wherever Duty’s pathway lay, 
His reverent steps have passed. 


The poor to feed—the lost to seek— 
To proffer life to death, 

Hope to the erring—to the weak, 
The strength of his own faith. 


To plead the captive’s right—remove 
The sting of hate from Law, 

And soften in the fire of love 
The hardened steel of War. 


He walked the dark world, in the mild, 
Sull guidance of the Light ; 

In tearful tenderness, a child, 
A strong man in the right. 


Through what great perils, on his way, 
He found, in prayer, release ; 

Through what abysmal shadows lay 
His pathway unto peace, 


God knoweth: we could only see 
The tranquil strength he gained; 
The bondage lost in liberty, 
The fear in love unfeigned. 


And I—youth’s wayward fancies grown 
The habit of the man, 

Whose field of life by angels sown 
The wilding vines o’erran— 


Low bowed in silent gratitude, 
My manhood’s heart enjoys 

That reverence for the pure and good, 
Which blessed the dreaming boy’s. 


Still shines the light of holy lives 
Like star-beams over doubt ; 

Each sainted memory, Christ-like, drives 
Some dark possession out. 


O friend, O brother ! not in vain 
Thy life so calm and true, 
The silver dropping of the rain, 

The fall of summer dew! 


How many burdened hearts have prayed 
Their lives like thine might be! 

But more shall pray henceforth for aid 
To lay them down like thee. 


With weary hand, yet steadfast will, 
In old age as in youth, 

Thy Master found thee sowing still 
The good seed of His truth. 


As on thy task-field closed the day 
In golden-skied decline, 

His angel met thee on the way, 
And lent his arm to thine. 


Thy latest care for man—thy last 
Of earthly thought a prayer— 

Oh, who thy mantle, backward cast, 
Is worthy now to wear ! 


Methinks the mound which marks thy bed 
Might bless our land and save, 

As rose, of old, to life the dead 
Who touched the prophet’s grave! 


“ ALL THY WORKS PRAISE THEE.” 


The moon-beam on the billowy deep, 

The blue wave rippling on the strand, 
The ocean in its peaceful sleep, 

The shell that murmurs on the sand, 
The cloud that dims the bending sky, 

The bow that on its bosom glows, 
The sun that lights the vault on high, 

The star at midnizht’s calm repose : 
These praise the power that arch’d the sky, 
And robed the earth in Beauty’s dye. 


The melody of Nature’s choir, 
The devp-toned anthems of the sea, 
The wind that tunes a viewless lyre, 
The zephyr on its pinions free, 

The thunder with the thrilling notes 
That peal upon the mountain air, 
The lay that through the foliage floats 
Or sinks in dying cadence there ; 
These all to Thee their voices raise 

A fervent voice of gushing praise. 


The day-star, herald of the dawn, 
As the dark shadows flit away, 
The tint upon the cheek of morn, 
The dew-drop gleaming on the spray ; 
From wild birds in their wanderings, 
From streamlets leaping to the sea, 
From all earth’s fair and lovely things, 
Doth living praise ascend to Thee. 
These with their silent tongues proclaim 
The varied wonders of Thy name. 


Father, Thy hand hath formed the flower, 
And flung it on the verdant lea, 

Thou bad’st it ope at summer’s hour, 
Its hues of beauty speak of Thee! 

Thy works al] praise Thee ; shall not man 
Alike attune the grateful hymn ? 

Shall he not join the lofty strain, 
Echoed from harps of seraphim ? 

We tune to Thee our humble lays, 

Thy mercy, goodness, love, we praise. 
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‘*WHAT’S THE USE.” 


“ Where’s Sam ?” asked Joe Dennet, coming 
into the Powers’ yard, and seeing Mrs. Powers 
at the door. “Up in his study,” answered 
Sam’s mother. “And where’s that?” asked 
Joe ; “ I did not know Sam had astudy.” Sam’s 
mother smiled and told him to go in the garden, 
and may be he would find it. He did so, and 
shouted, “Sam, where are you?” ‘ Halloo!” 
said a voice from above. Joe looked up and 
saw his friend perched in the crotch of an apple- 
tree, with slate and book in hand. 


“Come,” said Joe. “the boys are going a 
boating, and want you to go.” “ Can’t,” answered 
Sam, “[ am trying to master this algebra ; we 
all missed to-day.” ‘“ Why, it is Wednesday 
afternoon, and that is our time: I would not 
study, J am sure ; what’s the use?” asked Joe. 
“ Well, for my part, I am bound to get this les- 
son the first thing I do,” said Sam. ‘ Pooh, it 
it’s too hot to study; besides, | hate algebra; 
what’s the use of puzzling your brains over x 
plus y?” “I think it is of use to get our les- 
sons,’ said Sum. * What are you going to do 
after that ?”’ asked Joe. ‘I am going to weed 
the onion beds.” ‘Oh, it’s too pleasant to 
work : what’s the use of tying yourself up here 
all the afternoon? 1 know | would not,” said 
Joe Dennect. ‘ Well, I think it’s of use to do 
what necds to be dene,” was Sam’s answer. 


This was a fair sample of Sam Powers and 
Joseph Dennet, two boys who lived in the same 
neighborhood. It is twenty-five years or more 
since this kind of talk took place, and the boys 
are now men. Sam Powers is called a man of 
“iron will,” because he lays plans and carries 
them out with a patience and energy which never 
gives up. Ile is one of the first business men 
in the State, and a truly pious man too. How 
is it with Joe? He goesthrough lifelike aman, 
just as he did a boy. Ifthere is any extra ex- 
ertion to be made in his business, he asks, 
“ What’s the use?” and goes to it with so little 
heart that he is sure to fail. He is always com- 
plaining of hard times, and wondering how peo- 
ple get ahead so. As for his religion, he does 
not live as if it was of much use to him or any 
one else. 

There are some boys who, when they have 
any thing to do, or are called upon to do a little 
more than usual, try to shirk off by asking, 
“Oh, what’s the use?” The fact is, boys, there 
is use in doing like a man what you have to do. 
There is use in getting lessons, and getting them 
well, and making extra exertions to get them, if 
they are difficult. There is use in weeding the 
garden, chopping at tue woodpile, finding, the 
cows, cultivating a taste for reading, and in do- 
ing what your parents ask of you. Whenever I 
hear a boy trying to excuse himself from duty 
by asking fretfully, “Oh, what’s the use?” I 
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mark him as a lazy, shirking, shuffling boy, who 
will be very likely to be good for nothing when 
he grows up. You must have a hearty interest 
in your work; and always feel very suspicious 
of yourself, if you find an inclination to dodge 


a duty with this meaningless excuse.—Child’s 


Paper. 


“ The Tatler’’ makes insects the subject of one 
of his papers—beginning thus: 

** In wisdom hast thou made them all-’’—Psalm civ. %. 

I have lately applied myself with much satis- 
faction to the curious discoveries that have been 
made by the help of microscopes, as they are re- 
lated by authors of our own and other nations. 
There is a great deal of pleasure in prying into 
this world of wonders, which nature has laid out 
of sight, and seems industrious to conceal from 
us. Philosophy had ranged over all the visible 
creation and began to want objects for her en- 
quiries, when the present age, by the invention 
of glasses, opened a new and inexhaustible maga- 
zine of rarities, more wonderful and amazing 
than any of those which astonished our fore- 
fathers. I was, yesterday, amusing myself with 


speculations of this kind, and reflecting upon 
myriads of animals, that swim in those little seas 
of juices that are contained in the several vessels 
of a human body. While my mind was thus 


filled with that secret wonder and delight, I could 
not but look upon myself as in an act of devo- 
tion, and very well pleased with the thought 
of the great heathen anatomist, Galen, who calls 
his description of the parts of a human body, 
“ An hymo to the Supreme Being.” The read- 
ing of the day produced in my imagination an 
agrecable morning’s dream, if may call it such, 
for I am still in doubt whether it passed in my 
sleeping or waking thoughts. Flowever it was, 
I fancied that my good genius stood at my bed’s 
head and entertained me with the following dis- 
course ; for, upon my rising, it dwelt so strongly 
upon me, that I wrote down the substance of it, 
if not the very words. 

‘If,’ said he, ‘ you can be so transported with 
these productions of nature which are discovered 
to you by those artificial eyes, that are the works 
of human invention, how great will your surprise 
be when you shall have it in your power to model 
your own eyeas you please, and adapt it to the bulk 
of objects, which, with all these helps are by in- 
finite degrees too minute for your perception. 
We, who are unembodied spirits, can sharpen 
our sight to what degree we think fit, and make 
the least work of the creation distinct and _visi- 
ble. This gives us such ideas as cannot possibly 
enter into your present conceptions. There is 
not the least particle of matter but we may still 
divide it, and still open it, and still discover new 
wonders of Providence, as we look into the dif- 
ferent texture of its parts, and mect with beds o! 
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vegetables, minerals, and metallic mixtures that|raoged in proper figures and constellations. 
lie hid and lost, as it were, in such an endless} While you are admiring the sky in a starry night, 
fund of matter. I find you are surprised at this | I am entertained with a variety of worlds and 
discourse, but as your reason tells you there are | suns placed one above another, and rising up to 
infinite parts in the smallest portion of matter, | such an immense distance, that no created eye 
it will likewise convince you that there is as great | can see an end of them.” 

a variety of secrets, and as much room for disco-| The latter part of his discourse flung me into 
verics in a particle no bigger than the point of} such an astonishment, that he had been silent for 
a pin asin a globe. Your microscope brings to | some time before I took notice of it: when, ona 
sight shoals of living creatures in a spoonful of | sudden, I started up and drew my curtains, to 
vinegar ; but we who can distinguish them in | look if any one was near me, but saw nobody, 
their different magnitudes, see among them seve- | and cannot tell, to this moment, whether it was 
ral huge leviathans that terrify the little fry of | my good geniis or a dream that left me. 
animals about them, and take their pastime as 
in an ocean. We descry millions of species sub- VOLCANOES : THEIR CAUSES. 
sisting on a green leaf, which your glasses repre- ; 
sent only in crowds and swarms. What appears} The general theory embraced by some leading 
to your eye but as hair or down rising on the | men of science, (says the Scientific American,) 
surface of it, we find to be woods and forésts in- | in reference to the cause of volcanoes, 18, that 
habited by beastsof prey.’ I was much delighted | they are the smoke-pipes of the great fire in the 
with his discourse, and could not forbear telling | interior of the earth. They believe that we live 
him I should be wonderfully pleased to see a|0n the top of a huge white-hot cauldron, and that 
natural history of imperceptibles, containing aj Volcanoes in different parts of the world are 
true account of such vegetables and animals as| merely vents of this internal fire. The follow- 
grow and live out of sight. Such disquisitions, | ing are the views of Prof, Silliman, of Yale Col- 
answered he, are very suitable to reasonab!e crea- | lege, on the subject, embraced in a lecture re- 
tures ; and you may be sure there are many curi- | cently delivered in New York city: 

ous spirits among us who employ themselves in| _ “‘ The internal heat of the earth is proved by 
such amusements. I have been present at the | direct experiments. A gentleman is still living 
dissection of a mite, and have seen the skeleton | in Paris, who first called the attention of geolo- 
of a flea. I have been shown a forest of num gists and philosophers to this subject. He was 

















berless trees, which have been picked out of an | one of the scientific men who accompanied Na- 


acorn. 
complete oak in miniature; and could you suit 
all your organs as we do, you might pluck an 
acorn from this little oak, which contains another 
tree. I must confess, said I, that I go along 
with you in all your discoveries with great plea- 
sure: but it is certain they are too fine for the 
gross of mankind, who are more struck with the 
description of everything that is great and bulky. 
Accordingly, we fiud the best judge of human 
nature setting forth his wisdom, not in the for- 
mation of these minute animals, though indeed 
no less wonderful than the other, but in that of 
the “‘ leviathan and behemoth,* the horse and 
the crocodile.” ‘ Your observation,” said he, 
“is very just, and I must acknowledge, for my 
own part, that, although it is with much delight 
that I see traces of Providence in there instances, 
I still take greater pleasure in considering the 
works of the creation in their immensity than in 
their minuteness. For this reason, I rejoice 
when I strengthen my sight so as to make it 
pierce into the most remote spaces, and take a 
view of those heavenly bodies which lie out of 
the reach of human eyes, though aided by tele- 
scopes. What you look upon as one confused 
white in the milky way, appears to me a long 
track of heavens, distinguished by stars that are 


*See Job xxxix. 40, 41. 





Your microscope can show you in it a| poleon to Egypt, when he went on that expedi- 


tion—for Napoleon took with him not only the 
weapons of war, but he took a much more im- 
portant cohort—that is, men of sience, and art, 
and literature, able to explore and examine all 
the antiquities of that most important and vene- 
rable country. A great literary work resulted 
from this expedition, which proved to the world 
that the interior of the earth was in a heated 
state, bringing together facts already known in 
regard to miues and springs. This general prin- 
ciple announced, has been followed up repeated- 
ly by deep borings, called artesian wells. The 
very deep well in Paris had been worked upon 
for seven years, without reaching water, when 
Arago came forward and gave the Government 
assurance that if they would continue the work 
and go through the beds of chalk, they would, 
in all probability, find water. They continued 
their work till they got through the chalk, when 
the water rose up in a great volume of twelve 
feet. This water still flows there, and doubtless 
will continue to flow till the end of time. This 
water was, likewise, found to be very hot. Many 
other artesian wells have been made all over Eu- 
rope, for various purposes, and the uniform re- 
sult has been that we find the earth increasing 
in heat the lower we go down. Add to this the 
testimony of those who work in very deep mines, 
and we ascertain the fact that the rate of heat 
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increases about one degree for every fifty feet of with water, strained and brought up at tea time 
descent; so that if we were to go down two and at breakfast next morning. The peculiar 
miles, we should find boiling water, and at ten flavor ‘of the milk seemed rather to improve the 
miles, we might reasonably expect to find ignited tea, and gave it as good a color as rich cream ; in 
rocks. Is all, then, beneath us on fire? I am | coffee it is equally good. The milk is also used 
not prepared to say, with some, that this is the | for glue, and itis said to be as durable as that 
case, although there is strong evidence to justify | made use of by carpenters. 
such a theory. Witness the Geysers of Iceland, 
where hot waters are gushing up from the earth THE SWALLOWS. 

_ age after age and century after century. The} The swallow is a social bird, particularly the 
result of all observation on springs goes to show | barn swallow, to which our farmers are so much 
that they are thermal—that is, of a higher tem-| attached, that they have many contrivances for 
perature. The Azores present a very important | enticing him to build near ‘their houses, and 
factin example. The hot springs of Lucca, in| searcely a barn to which they-can find access is 


the Appenine Mountains, are large spouting | without them. 
springs of a high temperature, so copious that 

they may be relied upon for het baths all the 

year round. Anvther case is the hot springs of 

Bath, in England. These are the more remark- 

able, as there are no volcanoes in the British 

Islands. We know that, from the time of the | 
Romans, these waters have never ceased to gush | 
up in vast abundance. . 

“The hot springs of the Rocky Mountains are 
also very important, and the great Salt Lake in 
Virginia is very hot. Taking the artesian wells 
and the thermal, we have from these sources the 
best evidence of the heated temperature of the 
internal portion of the earth, and this is placed 
beyond all question, by the great volcanoes in 
the world. And here we have decisive evidence 
that the heat which will melt the solid rock is 
not connected with any external cause; for 
among the cold, icy mountains, there are volca- 
noes bursting up to the height of 12,000 feet. 

“Tn Spain and South America we find great 
volcanoes bursting out. The fact is, the world 
ison fire. It was kindled at the time of its crea- 
tion, and has been burning ever since.” 

Dr. Antisel, of New York, recently delivered | 
a lecture, in which the same views are developed ; 
as he embraces the electrical theory, he certainly 
militates against the nebular theory. Both 
agree as to the internal heat; namely, that we 
live on the top cf a furnace. 


THE MILK TREE. 


In a narrative of travels on the Amazon and 
Rio Negro, just published, Mr. Wa.lace describes 
an extraordinary tree, called the wilk tree, which 
was one of the first wonders he saw near Para. 
The fruit is eatable, and full of a very j:icy pulp; 
but strangest of all is the vegetable wilk, which 
exudes in abundance when the bart is cut. It 
was about the consistence of milk, and but for a 
very slight peculiar taste, could bardly be dis- 
tinguished from the genuine prod act of the cow. 
Mr. Leavens ordered a man to tap some logs that 
had lain nearly a month in the yard, He cut 
several notches in the bark with an axe, and in 
a minute the rich sap was running out in great 
quantities. It was collected in a basin, diluted 


Wilson says that “in the woods 
they are never met with; but as you approach a 
farm they soon catch the eye, cutting their gam- 
bols in the air.” Some swallows build their 
nests five or six feet down the chimney, without 
any regard to the smoke which issues from it.— 
Others prefer the shafts of old wells, or even of 
coalpits, where men are constantly passing and 
repassing. A pair has been known to build on 
the spring of a bell, and although the frequent 
concussions prevented their hatch from succeed- 
ing, they did not quit their musical mansion un- 
til the end of the season. Bigley knew of a pair 
which built for two successive years upon the 
handles of an old pair of garden sheers, which 
were stuck into the side of a shed; and it is by 
no means an uncommon occurrence for a New 
England farmer, who has allowed his coat to hang 
in an out-house for a few days, to find, upon put- 
ting it on again, that these confiding little crea- 
tures have constructed for themselves a snug 
home in one of its sleeves or pockets. But a still 
more curious fancy must have actuated another 
pair of swallows, which are recorded by Mr. 
Rennie to have built their habitation on the body 
of a dead owl, which was, suspended by a string 
from the rafter of a barn. The owl was taken 
down and deposited in a museum as a curiosity, 
and a large shell was hung up in its place. The 
following year a nest wag built in the shell. 
The swallow, which builds its nest under our 
windows, may be ranked among the mason birds. 
He brings a little mud, which he sticks to the 
wall, probably by the assistance of some salivary 
fluid—as the bird is known to possess large sali- 
vary glands. Like every good architect, he takes 
great pains to ensure a solid, durable foundation 
to his structure, by plastering the materials firm- 
ly into the face of the wall with the lower part 
of his bill; and, like a prudent workman, in or- 
der that the weight of the upper portion may 
not cause the lower part to give way whilst it is 
new and soft, he las prudence and forbearance 
enough to build only half an inch a day—thus 
giving the lower part an opportunity to harden 
before it is required to sustain a weight. He 
works only in the morning, devoting the remain- 
der of the day to food and amusement. Thus in 
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ten or twelve days asnug nest is completed, 
with a small aperture at the top. It is lined in- 
side with some soft substance, such as grass, 
feathers or wool, The outside is rough, and cov- 
ered with knobs and protuberances. A single 
nest in a sheltered location will often serve for 
several seasons. Those who have a ready finish- 
ed house to dwell in, generally get the start in 
hatching of those that build new, by some ten 
days or u fortnight. 

But, notwithstanding the many social virtues 
and excellent qualities of the swallow, there are 
doubtless many of our readers who dislike their 
familiarities, and would gladly dispense with 
their company, and particularly with the nests 
which they build so unceremoniously under caves, 
in windows, or whatever their capricious fancy 
dictates. We say capricious, for they often begiu 
many edifices and leave them unfinished*before 
they settle finally upon a location. To such of 
our readers we would observe, that if they are 
desirous of preveuting swallows from building 
about their houses, they need only rub the for- 
bidden places thoroughly with oil and soft soap, 
which will render it impossible for the bird to 
muke the clay adhere to the wall. Once foiled, 
the swallow will not try the same place again for 
years.— Boston Journal. 


TO KEEP BUTTER SOLID AND SWEET IN 
WEATHER. 


HOT 


Have a stone jar, (or butter firkin, the first is 
the best,) half full of brine, that will float an egg. 
Sugar may be added, but is not indispensable. 
Into this vrop your rolls, or priuts of butter, when 
thoroughly worked and ready for use. Keep 
the jur clusely covered, and you will probably 
not have a plate of oily butter on the table all 
summer, uuless you are in the habit of putting 
your butter upon the table the first, instead of 
the last thing at meal times,—I have known such. 


~~ NOTICE. 


The Committee having charge of Green Street Pre- 
parative Meeting Schools, inform Friends of the city, 
they expect to open on the Ist of Ninth month next a 
Grammur School for Boys,in a commoidious room now 
being erected on the Meeting-Houselot. The services 
of a well-qualified female teacher have been secured, 
and the committee feel no hesitation in calling the 


attention of parents to the school, as being one likely 
to advance the guarded education of their sons, as well 
as one wherein the usual branches of a gramwar 
school, including the elements of Algebra and Men- 
suration, will be taught. 

The Girls’? Grammar School, and the Primary School 
for Boys and Girls, located on the same lot, will also 
be opened ‘on the Ist of Ninth month. The former 
teachers of these schools having resigned their situa- 
tions, others have been appointed, whom the commit- 
tee believe merit the contidence of Friends. 


On behalf of the Committee, 


Davip Extis, 
Jang JOHNSON. 


Philada., 6th mo. 23, 1854. 


A stated meeting of the Committee of Manage- 
ment of the Library Association of Friends, will 
be held on Fourth day evening, the 10th inst., at 
8 o’«lock. Jacos M. Exuis, Clerk. 

Phila. 8th mo. 5, 1854. 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 

Fiour anp Meat.—-There is very little export 
demand for Flour. The best offer is at $8 50a $8 75 
per bbl. for fresh ground, and $9 a $94 for extra, 
Rye Flour is steady at $5 25. Last sales of Penna. 
Corn Meal at $3 50 per barrel. 

Grain.—Wheat is scarce, and finds ready sale 
at $1 78 for new red, and $1 80 und $1 85 for 
Penra. white. Rye continues scarce. Last Sales 
of Pennsylvania at$1 05a $1 08c. Corn is in de. 
mand ; sales at 80c. afloat, for yellow. Oats: are 
scarce—Sales at 57c. for Penna. 





‘| HE JOURNAL OF JOHN COMLY, published by 
his children, may be obtained of their agent, 
Nathan Comly, No. 25 North Second Street; Wm. W. 
Moore, No. 100 S. Fifth st., Philadelphia: of James C. 
Haviland, 80 Maiden Lane; Dr. Wm. Seaman, 75 
Madison Street; or, James Ketchum, 373 Pearl St., 
New York: Israel J. Graham, Corner Baltimore and 
Eutaw Sts., Baltimore: or, of the Subscribers, in By- 
berry, Penna., who have also for sale the following 
Books, which are offered at reduced prices :— 
Journals of John Woolman, Hugh Judge, and Elias 
Hicks, each ° 15 
Isaac Martin, Rufus Hall, and Joshua 
Evans, each 31 
Sarah Grubb, Dymond’s Essay, Fox’s 
Doctrinals, (a few pages imperfect) 
each ° ° 50 
Indian Natives, Jones’ Analysis, Coburn’s Review, 
and Truth Vind. cated, each 31 
Friend or Advocate of ‘I'ruth, Janney’s Conversa- 
tions, Janney’s Poems, and G.lbert’s Narratives, 
&c., each ° ° ° 37 
Memoirs of Ann Byrd, and Turford’s Grounds of 
Holy Life, each . 20 
Job Scott’s Works, 2 vols. 
Friends’ Miscellany, 12 vols. 
Odd volumes of Miscellany, 
Parts of Miscellany, being Memoirs of various indi- 
viduals, bound and lettered, as follows: Sarah 
Watson, Ann Moore, Phebe Speakman, Nicholas 
Waln, Clements Willitts, Warner Mifflin, James 
Simpson, John Pemberton, Jacob Lindley, Wm. 
Blakey, and-Account of Nicholites, each 26 
Cuarces and Emmor Comty. 
Byberry, Fifth mo. 6, 1824.—tI. 


'IXEACHER WANTED,—As Principal of the Male 
| department of Friends’ Central School, Cherry 
Street, Philadelphia. He must be a member of the 
Society of Friends; be weli qualified to teach the 
higher branches; and, if competent to lecture on 
Scientific subjects, it will be the means of increasing 
his compensation. 

To such a one, with satisfactory references, a room 
capable of accommodating a large school, together 
with class and lecture rooms, &c., &c., is offered; 
with. the use of-a large collection of Astronomical and 
other Scientific apparatus, and a liberal guarantee as 
to the amount of his ee oa . 

Dituwyn Parrisa, S. W. Corner 8t 

Apply to and Arch Sts. 

Josern C. Turnpenny, S. E. Corner 
10th and Spruce Sts. 
J. M. Ettis, Clerk Vis. Com. 
Philada. Seventh mo., 1854.—tf. 
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